Special  Workers  Needed  for  Blind 
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Vocational  Opportunities  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  and  the 
visually  handicapped  are  pointed  out  by  Altrusan  Hazel  H.  Beckham, 
head  of  the  Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind 
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GROWING  emphasis  on  the  im- 
provement of  the  education,  guidance,  rehabil- 
itation, and  placement  of  physically,  mentally, 
and  socially  handicapped  children  and  adults 
is  opening  a wider  field  of  vocational  oppor- 
tunity. The  depression  and  outgrowing  social 
security  legislation  have  given  impetus  to  the 
realization  of  this  need  in  the  field  of  work 
for  the  blind. 

An  article  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind * by 
E.  R.  Magdiel  stresses  the  need  for  special 
workers  who  are  trained  in  an  understanding 
of  the  psychology  of  the  blind  which  grows 
out  of  the  nature  of  the  handicap.  Unlimited 
are  the  opportunities  for  research  in  this  field 
as  well  as  for  information  leading  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  learning  of  the  handi- 
capped, sense  training,  curriculum  materials, 
and  methods  of  instruction. 

Several  institutions,  such  as  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  of 
New  York  City,  have  such  research  programs 
under  way  and  will  furnish  information  upon 
request. 

Trained  social  workers  for  the  blind  can 
change  a blind  individual  from  a moody, 
melancholy,  dependent  burden  on  society  into 
an  alert,  constructive,  self-supporting  member 
of  society  and  are  put  to  the  final  test  in  the 
performance  of  this  act.  Once  a blind  indi- 
vidual has  been  given  such  guidance  as  to 
enable  him  to  adjust  his  mental  reaction  to  his 
physical  defect,  all  he  asks  is  training  in  his 
chosen  field  and  an  opportunity  to  show  his 
ability  to  work. 

Social  workers  and  placement  agents  are 
used  by  practically  every  state  organization  for 
the  adult  blind.  In  many  states  the  blind  are 
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given  specialized  training  in  handicrafts  and 
offered  employment  in  workshops.  When  this 
is  done,  trained  blind  teachers  are  employed  to 
give  the  workers  continued  training  and  from 
one  to  two  trained  sighted  persons  are  em- 
ployed as  supervisors,  managers,  or  shop  fore- 
men. These  positions  require  specialized  train- 
ing and  more  and  more  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  training  requirements  and  professional 
rating  of  the  individual. 

When  we  realize  that  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  financial  cost  of  blindness  in  the  United 
States,  including  loss  of  earning  power,  is  in 
excess  of  $40,000,000  (according  to  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  1937)  a year  and  that  three 
cases  out  of  four  are  preventable  by  present 
known  means,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  the  many  vocational  opportunities  in  the 
field  of  prevention  of  blindness.  This  calls  for 
medical  social  workers  to  secure  proper  medi- 
cal and  surgical  treatment,  follow-up  of  cases, 
and  aid  in  furthering  a constructive  general 
educational  campaign  in  this  field. 

Sight  saving  classes  offer  vocational  oppor- 
tunities for  specially  trained  teachers.  Such 
classes  were  first  introduced  in  public  schools 
in  1913  and  there  are  only  about  five  hundred 
such  classes  in  schools  throughout  the  country 
at  the  present  time. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  one  outstanding  social 
worker  that  “there  is  a very  definite  field  for 
teachers  and  teachers  of  teachers  in  the  eye 
conservation  program  under  leadership  of 
scientific  authority.” 

With  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Act 
known  as  H.  R.  4688,  blind  individuals  are 
given  the  opportunity  of  operating  the  con- 
fectionery stands  in  Federal  buildings.  States 
are  requiring  more  and  better  trained  place- 
ment agents  and  supervisors  for  placing  and 
supervising  these  blind  operators1  in  order  to 
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Helping  the  Blind 

Volunteer  Braille  transcribers  add  to  literature  available  to  the 
blind;  International  Association  and  focal  Aitrusa  Clubs  co-operate 
with  national  and  community  blind  agencies 


A WORD  that  is  rich  in  pleasant 
connotations  for  the  blind  as  well  as  for  the 
seeing  is  “Braille",  the  name  for  the  dot  system 
of  reading  and  writing  that  was  devised  by  the 
blind  Frenchman  Louis  Braille  in  1829.  Other 
systems  also  planned  to  give  the  blind  the 
pleasure  of  reading  and  writing  have  been 
introduced  and  revised  from  time  to  time,  but 
Braille  has  remained  essentially  unchanged 
except  for  the  addition  of  a few  contractions 
and  has  been  almost  universally  adopted. 

When  the  scarcity  of  literature  in  Braille 
became  apparent  in  1918  at  the  time  the  mili- 
tary blind  were  concentrated  for  rehabilitation 
at  Evergreen,  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  Red  Cross 
began  teaching  the  hand  transcribing  of  Braille 
to  sighted  volunteers.  It  is  fairly  easy  for  a 
sighted  person  to  learn  to  transcribe  Braille, 
using  either  the  Hall  Braille-Writer  (a  ma- 
chine similar  to  a typewriter)  or  a slate  and 
stylus.  However,  learning  to  read  Braille  by 
touch  as  a blind  person  must  is  considerably 
more  difficult. 

Although  Evergreen  was  closed  in  1925  and 
the  men  returned  to  civilian  life,  the  interest  in 
volunteer  transcribing  did  not  diminish  and 
Red  Cross  chapters  in  many  of  the  larger  cities 
have  continued  to  teach  Braille  transcribing  to 
sighted  persons  willing  to  donate  their  time. 

Madeleine  Seymour  Loomis,  author  of 
Braille  and  How  to  Learn  it  in  Ten 
Lessons  and  advisor  of  the  Braille  Service  of 
the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  says,  “On  account  of  the  great  expense 
of  embossed  books  and  the  small  edition 
needed,  Braille  printing  cannot  be  put  on  a 
commercial  basis.  For  this  reason  volunteers 
for  hand  transcribing  will  always  be  needed  if 
the  blind  are  to  have  any  amount  of  literature.” 

Most  of  the  books  transcribed  are  general 
literature,  fiction  and  non-fiction.  The  Red 
Cross  furnishes  the  paper,  the  printed  book, 
employs  blind  proof  readers  to  correct  the 
errors,  and  then  turns  over  the  completed 


CLUBS  AID  SIGHTLESS 

ALTRUSA’S  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind  has  been  manifested  by  both 
the  International  Association  and  by  local  clubs. 
The  Executive  Committee  endorsed  a resolution 
to  co-operate  with  the  sponsors  of  National 
Helen  Keller  Day  on  March  3,  commemorating 
the  first  meeting  of  Helen  Keller  and  her  teach- 
er, the  late  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  and 
recommended  that  local  clubs  devote  a meeting 
sometime  in  March  to  a study  of  the  blind 
work  in  the  community. 

The  San  Antonio  Club  has  conducted  a par- 
ticularly worthwhile  project  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sightless.  In  San  Antonio  overflow  tickets 
to  lectures,  concerts,  and  recitals  are  given  to 
the  blind.  The  responsibility  of  transporting 
these  people  to  and  from  the  programs  has  been 
assumed  by  the  San  Antonio  Aitrusa  Club. 

The  Austin  Aitrusa  Club  recently  sponsored 
a radio  talk  on  vocational  opportunities  in  work 
with  the  blind  by  Altrusan  Hazel  H.  Beckham, 
head  of  the  Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
This  is  given  on  the  following  pages. 

A new  book  of  special  interest  to  those  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped is  Vocations  for  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped by  Louise  Wilber,  Ed.  D.,  published  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New 
York  City,  $2.25. 


sheets  to  the  public  library  for  shellacking  and 
binding.  The  transcriber  is  given  a choice  of 
books  to  work  on.  Among  the  Braille  books 
recently  added  to  the  Chicago  Public  Library 
are : Burning  Bush  by  Sigrid  Unset,  Na- 
poleon by  Hilaire  Belloc,  Keeping  a Sound 
Mind,  John  }.  B.  Morgan,  The  College 
Omnibus,  edited  by  James  Dow  McCallum 
which  required  3,475  pages  in  Braille. 

A book  such  as  the  Education  of  Henry 
Adams  which  requires  only  one  volume  in 
print,  makes  twelve  volumes  of  Braille.  Most 
of  the  large  libraries  have  Braille  departments 
which  loan  Braille  books  and  music  to  the 
blind.  These  are  sent  to  the  reader  and  returned 
postage  free. 
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assure  that  the  offered  opportunity  to  the  blind 
is  fully  utilized  for  the  purpose  intended  by 
the  Act ; that  is,  an  opportunity  for  gaining  a 
livelihood  and  becoming  self-supporting. 

Besides  a foundation  knowledge  of  social 
work  and  an  understanding  of  the  blind,  these 
placement  agents  and  supervisors  must  have 
some  definite  knowledge  of  the  buying  and 
selling  of  merchandise,  architectural  design, 
bookkeeping,  and  auditing. 

Recreational  activities  for  the  blind  are  of 
importance.  “All  work  and  no  play  make  Jack 
a dull  boy”  is  just  as  true  with  the  blind  as 
with  any  other  group.  Teachers  of  gymnastics 
are  afforded  opportunity  for  constructive  work 
with  the  blind  in  this  field.  Frank  J.  Bruno, 
in  his  book  The  Theory  of  Social  Work, 
points  out  the  need  for  recreation  for  the 
adult  as  well  as  for  the  child.  Realizing  this 
need,  leading  organizations  for  the  blind  are 
fostering  recreational  centers. 

The  American  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers recommends  that  students  contemplating 
entering  schools  of  social  work,  acquire  a 
foundation  of  undergraduate  work  in  the 
social  sciences  and  psychology,  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  the  subjects  of  economics,  political 
science,  psychology,  and  sociology  are  most 


closely  related  to  professional  courses.  Under- 
graduate courses  of  this  type  are  given  in  any 
accredited  college  or  university. 

The  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City,  offers  courses  leading 
to  the  Master’s  and  Doctor’s  Degrees.  Spe- 
cialized training  may  be  had  in  the  field  of 
education  of  the  blind,  including  such  courses 
as  survey  of  eye  conditions,  a clinical  course, 
technique  of  Braille  reading  and  writing,  spe- 
cial methods  of  teaching  the  blind,  psychology 
of  exceptional  children,  and  many  others. 

The  Committee  on  Fellowships  of  the  Col- 
lege offers  a few  teaching  scholarships  to 
above-the-average  students. 

Like  courses  and  opportunities  are  offered 
by  the  School  of  Social  Work  of  Boston  Col- 
lege, Boston,  Mass.  A list  of  colleges  and 
universities  offering  specialized  training  in  so- 
cial work  may  be  secured  from  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  New  York. 

Those  contemplating  any  vocation  in  the 
field  of  work  for  the  blind  should  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  physically  and  tem- 
peramentally fitted  for  such  vocation.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  good  health,  normal  intelli- 
gence, a scientific  attitude  toward  the  work, 
and  a genuine  liking  for  people  are  requisites. 


SIGHT  SAVING 
CLASS  FOR 
VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 

More  classes  like  this 
one  and  more  spe- 
cially trained  teachers 
are  needed,  according 
to  Altrusan  Hazel  H. 
Beckh  am,  executive 
secretary-director, 
Texas  Commission  for 
the  Blind. 

Cut  courtesy  of  The 
Illinois  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of 
Blindness 
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How  Fare  the  Youth  Among  Us? 


MARGARET  E, 
BENNETT 


Pasadena,  director  of 
guidance  of  Pasadena 
City  Schools,  author  of 
SCHOOL  AND  LIFE  and 
other  books,  who  was 
chairman  of  Altrusa’s 
National  Vocational 
Guidance  during  >933- 
1935 
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Pasadena  director  of  guidance  reviews  important  study  on  the 
current  problems  of  youth  made  by  Dr.  Homer  P.  Rainey,  American 
Youth  Commission  of  the  American  Council  on  Education 


THE  WIDESPREAD  interest  in 
the  problems  of  youth  today  is  evidenced  by 
the  many  studies  of  adolescents  that  are  now 
being  carried  on  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  One  of  the  most  comprehensive  sur- 
veys is  that  being  conducted  by  the  American 
Youth  Commission  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  underSthe  direction  of  Dr.  Homer 
P.  Rainey,  who  is  director  of  the  Commission. 

How  Fare  America^  Youth?*  is  the  title 
of  a brief  and  readable  report  by  Dr.  Rainey 
and  his  staff  of  the  current  problems  of  youth 
with  respect  to  jobs,  job  finding,  schooling, 
health,  leisure,  family,  and  the  larger  citizen- 
ship. Anyone  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
rising  generation  will  find  a challenge  tchservice 
somewhere  in  this  thought-provoking  book. 

Youth's  position  in  our  American  population 
is  first  set  forth  through  an  analysis  of  census^ 
reports  and  population  studies  indicating  that 
the  percentage  of  youths  16  to  24  years  of  age 
is  decreasing  in  comparison  to  the  adult  popu- 
lation, and  that  the  actual  numbers  of  this  age 
group  will  probably  decrease  after  1944.  In 
other  words,  we  shall  have  an  increasingly 
adult  population. 

Youth  and  Jobs.  Youths  verging  on  adulthood 
naturally  look  forward  to  finding  their  places 
in  the  world’s  work,  establishing  a home,  and 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  We  have 
assumed  in  the  past  that  these  values  were 
basic  in  a democratic  society.  Those  who 
understand  the  aspirations  of  youth  and  their 
needs  for  wholesome  living  cannot  fail  to  be 
startled  by  the  estimate  that  40  per  cent  of 
employable  youth  16  to  24  years  of  age  desirous 
of  work,  have  not  found  it  during  depression 
years.  Youth  are  not  receiving  a share  of  avail- 
able work  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  in  the 

* Published  by  D,  Appleton-Century  Company,  New  York, 
1937,  186  pp. 


population,  and  this  survey  reports  that  eml 
ployed  youth  receive  modest  wages  at  best  an 
frequently  none  at  all.  Another  disconcertin 
trfend  since  1932  has  been  the  apparent  increase 
in  child  labor.  We  may  well  question  seriouslfj 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  these  conditions  upo  : 
the  attitudes  and  life  adjustments  of  tomor 
row’s  active  citizenry  with  this  background 
There  isxthe  usual  evidence  in  this  surve: 
that  youth  are  still  striving  to  enter  the  pro- 
fessions and  white-collar  jobs  in  too  larg 
numbers,  and  ans  averse  to  humdrum  worli 
Those  youths  whoHiave  secured  jobs  of  son: 
sort  appear  to  be  more,  realistic  in  their  outloo  111 
than  do  those  who  have  never  worked,  bi  iispi 
when  71  per  cent  of  a large  group  in  full-tin 
employment  express  dislike  for  their  work  u 
cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  need  both  for  ec<! 
nomic  adjustments  and  for  realistic  guidam 
for  youth.  School  and  community  should  woi 
hand-in-hand  on  these  problems.  This  repo 
emphasizes  the  need  for  a junior  employme: 
service  and  suggests  that  the  school  is  unique 
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By  MARGARET  E.  BENNETT,  Pasadena 


